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III.— RELIGIOUS BURLESQUE IN ARISTOPHANES 
AND ELSEWHERE. 

The student of Aristophanes is confronted with at least 
two questions raised by the poet's treatment of the gods. How 
could one who attacked Socrates and Euripides for their 
views about the gods permit himself to portray the divinities 
in such ridiculous and despicable guise ? And how was it that 
if he could allow himself such inconsistency, the Athenian 
people did not bring him to trial for impiety, as they did many 
another for words perhaps less compromising? 

It is the purpose of this paper to present certain considera- 
tions, which, if they do not solve the problem, do, I think, 
shed some light upon it. I have no space to refer to the pas- 
sages in which the gods are burlesqued, — they are fairly 
familiar ; 1 it is enough to state that in the extant plays most 
of the deities except Apollo and Athena are burlesqued, and 
we have no assurance that these two escaped in the thirty or so 
plays that have perished. In general, too, religious burlesque is 
not characteristic of the choral passages, 2 some of which, indeed, 
have the force and fervor of religious hymns ; and all the 
paraphernalia of religion, except the gods themselves, escape 
with a rather innocuous type of satire, if satire it can be 
called at all. 

Much has been said of what is called the " impiety " of 
Aristophanes. Some, like Behaghel 3 and Boettiger," deny 
its existence and maintain that the poet was attacking only 
superstition. To say nothing of the difficulty of distinguishing 
superstition and religion, Pascal's collection 5 of references to 
what may fairly be called superstitions shows that they are 

1 The material is collected in Pascal, Dioniso : Saggio sulla religione e 
la parodia religiosa in Aristofane, Catania, 191 1, but little or no attempt 
is made to solve the problem posed by religious parody itself. 

' Pascal, op. cit. 66 f . 

* Behaghel, De vetere comoedia deos irridente, 1856. 

* Boettiger, Aristophanes impunitus deorum gentilium irrisor, 1837. 
5 Dioniso, chapter 10. 
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usually mentioned not with satiric intent, — indeed the poet is 
singularly lenient toward them, — but to give local or dramatic 
color. 

Others, like Mahaffy, 1 Hild, 2 and Kock, 3 emphasize the 
impiety of Aristophanes and ascribe his attacks on Socrates and 
Euripides to motives of policy and the desire to please a thor- 
oughly sceptical and irreligious public. Still others concede 
that the poet was impious but attempt in various ways to mini- 
mize the effect of his ridicule. Ridicule was not so keenly 
felt by the Athenian as by the modern man 4 ; the gods are fond 
of a joke, 5 even on themselves; perhaps they even relish a bit 
of disrespect 6 ; the Ionian was on very easy terms with his 
gods ; nothing popularizes like genial ridicule. 7 

Leaving aside for the present the troublesome and disputed 
question of what the Athenian meant by aoifitw. and how far 
one might go in words if his acts conformed to public ritual, 
it has become clear to me that only a superficial answer to the 
problem of religious burlesque can be reached unless we go 
deeper and consider the poet not merely in himself but in 
connection with popular comedy. We then see that burlesque 
of deity is not confined to Ionians and that it is a very early, 
if not an essential, element in Greek comedy. It was almost as 
much a characteristic of comedy as was ridicule of human 
individuals. The fragments of the Taxiarchs of Eupolis, in 
which the soft and effeminate Dionysus visits the lower world 
to learn the art of warfare from a famous dead general, 8 sug- 
gest our poet's portrayal of the same deity, developing blisters 
in each most tender spot as he tries to work his passage across 
the Stygian lake in Gaffer Charon's boat. Cratinus in his 
Dionysalexandros 9 does no better by him than did Aristophanes 
in the Empousa scene of the Frogs. Throughout Attic comedy 

1 History of Classical Greek Literature I, 465. 

* Aristophanes impietatis reus, 92 and 131 ; cf. 3. 

3 Aristophanes und die Gotter des Volksglaubens ; Jahrb. fur kl. 
Phil. Suppl. Bd. Ill, 1857, 67-109. 

■"Thirlwall, History of Greece, III, 83. 

8 Wright, Greek Literature, 299, quoting Plato, Crat. 406 C. Deschanel, 
fitudes sur Aristophane, 305. 

"Deschanel, 311 f. 

' G. Lowes Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, 46. 

* Schol. on Aristoph. Pax, 347. 
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the character of Dionysus was evidently fixed and conventional 
as gluttonous, vainglorious, and lecherous, and Aristophanes, 
when he drew his comic picture, was simply following the 
conventional line of Attic comedy, possibly with somewhat 
unusual verve and daring. 

But such jportrayal of deity was not exclusively Attic, nor 
even Ionic. In Dorian Syracuse, years before, when the 
germs of what afterwards became comedy were in process of 
development, Epicharmus produced burlesques on Homer and 
Hesiod. In the " Marriage of Hebe ", Zeus is 1 a gluttonous 
obese Gargantua, Athena a street musician who makes Castor 
and Pollux dance an obscene figure to her flute ; Hephaestus is 
the harlequin of the troupe, and the Muses are transformed to 
fish-wives. It is probable, indeed, that religious burlesque 
was more adapted to the free air of Attica than to any Doric 
community, even a Sicilian city. Certainly the Ionian was 
very fond of it, even outside of comedy. In Homer there are 
the battles of the gods, and the picture of Ares and Aphrodite 
in the lay of Demodocus. In these and other Homeric pictures 
the significant thing is not so much the immorality of the 
deities, — immoral conduct on the part of the gods characterizes 
most mythologies, — but the tone of banter with which their 
failings are set forth. Then, too, the satyr play parodied the 
myths of gods and heroes, and must have been a type of bur- 
lesque. The Plautine Amphitryo, though not strictly a native 
product, goes to show that Rome appreciated mythological 
travesty. I have wondered if the Hebrew ever indulged in it. 
If he did, the traces have been singularly well edited out of our 
texts. Crudities are left, but the tone is everywhere serious. 
The ass, for example, is a marchen motif, which easily lends 
itself to humorous treatment, 2 as in the mediaeval Christmas 
play, but the story of Balaam's ass is remarkably free from the 
humorous tone. In another distinctly marchen-like motif, that 
of the Samson story, there is an unmistakable dash of humor, 
but if the hero was originally a divine figure, his divinity has 
been thoroughly obscured, and it is a very human Samson who 
fritters away his God-given strength in puerile acts and showy 
feats of daring. 

'Deschanel, op. cit. 311. 

S W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, Mythus und Religion, III, 111 f. 
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In mediaeval Christianity there is, of course, a very different 
tale to tell. It is unnecessary to rehearse the steps by which 
tragedy and comedy were introduced into the liturgy of the 
church for educational purposes, at first in the church edifice 
and in Latin, but, with the growth of their popularity, outside 
the church also and in the vernacular. Detail of a more or 
less trivial character, added to the scriptural account, afforded 
an entrance to comedy and certain characters came to be relied 
upon to play the clown and furnish fun for the crowd. When 
the mysteries fell into the hands of the guilds, though still com- 
posed by the ecclesiastics, the comic element certainly lost noth- 
ing. Noah's refractory wife in the Chester pageant of the 
Deluge, who, when finally constrained to leave her gossips and 
enter the ark, answers her good husband's welcome with a 
resounding slap, " et victa dat alapam " ; and Gill the ingenious 
wife of Mac, the sheep-stealer in the Wakefield Second Shep- 
herd's play, illustrate the milder type of humor, humor applied 
to characters which have little or nothing to do with the 
Biblical narrative itself. But the burlesque easily and early 
laid hold upon characters of more importance. The devil is 
especially burlesqued and humiliated. Nor do saints and 
apostles escape. 1 It is curious, when we remember that the 
plays took their rise in that great church which emphasizes 
the person and authority of Peter, that the denying apostle is 
made an especially comic figure. Much of the humor of the 
mediaeval ecclesiastical play collects around him. By the stupid 
fashion in which he gets himself tricked, he often becomes the 
human pendant to the figure of the stupid belabored devil. Why 
Peter was selected for this part is not clear. Dahnhardt 2 has 
tried to explain it by supposing that Paulicians and Bogomiles 
and other sects of Oriental origin, in their one-sided emphasis 
of Paul, saw only a false apostle in Peter, the representative of 
strict Judaism. But, as Wundt 3 points out, the transformation 
of Peter is in a way prepared for by certain features in the 
gospel narratives themselves. Then, too, in the mediaeval 
mystery play, developed, as it was, under the most orthodox 
influences, there can scarcely be any serious intrusion of the 
hated and heretical Paulician doctrines. I am inclined to 



1 Wundt, op. cit. Ill, 129 f. 
* Natursagen, I, 205. 



*op. cit. Ill, 130 1 . 
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attribute the comic preeminence of Peter precisely to his high 
position in the traditions of the church. For the burlesque 
often extends to the persons of the Trinity. In the contests 
between God and the devil, it is sometimes disputed which of 
the two takes the better care of what he has created, whether 
the devil can destroy God's work, or whether his attempts to 
do so can be frustrated by the superior trickery of God. 1 Here 
the joking extends to the person of God himself ; that of the 
virgin is involved in the Coventry " Trial of Joseph and Mary ". 
A very curious passage is found in the miracle of the child 
given to the devil. 2 A woman had given her child to the devil 
but the virgin Mary appears before God and pleads with him 
to cancel the bargain. The devils present their side of the case 
but God yields to Mary on the curious ground that the child's 
father had not been consulted and the bargain was therefore 
void. The devils are very angry and one of them with more 
vigor than respect says : We are fools to have trusted in God's 
justice. He has always been our enemy. He doesn't dare do 
anything against his mother's desire; if he did anything con- 
trary to her wishes, he'd get a beating for his pains : 

Si lui faisait riens de contraire 
II serait batuz au retour. 

I heard recently a series of scripture stories, purporting to 
come from the mouth of an aged negro mammy, who got them 
from Roman Catholic missionaries in Northern Africa. Bur- 
lesque of Peter was prominent, but banter of God was even 
more frequent. "De Lord came loping down de big road." 
" One Sunday de Lord was feeling rambunctious, for it was his 
day." The Lord exhibits a childish glee at his successive acts 
of creation. " Won't de archangels be surprised ! ", he exclaims. 

Contemporary with this burlesque of sacred characters, there 
was an even more extraordinary and unrestrained burlesque of 
ecclesiastical rites. Even in the churches and under the especial 
patronage of the clergy, the feast of fools, the feast of the ass, 
the feast of the innocents, enjoyed great popularity. In the 
feast of fools, for example, a burlesque clergy attended the 

1 Wundt, op. cit. Ill, 129 f. 

2 This, to which my attention was directed by the kindness of my 
colleague, Professor Oscar Kuhns, is one of forty miracles of Our 
Lady, found in a Paris manuscript. 
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church in disguises and masquerade dresses and burlesqued the 
service. " On entering the choir, the participants danced and 
sang licentious songs. The deacons and sub-deacons ate black 
puddings and sausages on the altar while the priest was cele- 
brating [mass], others played cards or dice under his eyes, and 
still others threw bits of old leather into the censer to raise a 
disagreeable smell. After the mass was ended the people broke 
out into all sorts of riotous behavior in the church, leaping, 
dancing, and exhibiting themselves in lewd postures ", etc. 1 

Such conduct illustrates and perhaps is partly to be explained 
by the practice of ritual license, of which Frazer 2 quotes 
numerous examples. Some have invoked ritual license to 
explain the burlesque of the gods in Aristophanes. 3 There 
can be no doubt that one characteristic of the Dionysiac festival 
was license of this ritual sort, which stripped the individual of 
the protection which at other times the law afforded him against 
vilification and slander. No spectator was safe from the come- 
dian's coarse jokes and very likely the rough handling of human 
subjects had some influence on the poet's treatment of the 
divine. Perhaps no religion more than the Greek insisted on 
the essential affinity and close relationship of god and man. 
The two are of like nature and, to some extent, the same treat- 
ment will do for both. And yet, however much burlesque of 
god and man may have been intertwined and may have in- 
fluenced each other, I am inclined to think that each has a 
fairly distinct origin and motive. The vilification or abuse of 
man was apotropaic or avertive. It was used to counteract evil 
influences, especially the dreaded evil eye, and was employed 
very largely at times of special happiness and exaltation, — 
marriage, triumph, vintage, harvest, initiation into the mys- 
teries, — which were considered seasons of especial liability to 
malign influences. This is complicated by admixture with 
elements of phallus cult, based on the worship or the magical 
use of the powers of fertility, but eventuating in rank obscenity, 
which was then itself supposed to exercise beneficial and 

' Thomas Wright, History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature 
and Art, 210. 

2 Spirits of the Corn and the Wild, II, 62 and 66 ; The Scapegoat, 
127, 131, 148, 225 ff; Balder the Beautiful, I, 135 and 339; etc. 

3 e. g. Forman, Clouds, 43. 
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protective power. But to explain the element of burlesque of 
deity, I think we must extend our search a little further yet. 

Such burlesque, we have seen, is not peculiar to Aristophanes, 
nor to the Ionian. Just as little is it peculiar to the Greek. 
The tendency thereto is perhaps as widespread as the human 
race. Speaking of Jeremy Taylor, Taine remarks x that 
familiarity and recklessness in handling the gods are marks of 
true faith, — a faith so sure of itself that it cannot and will 
not be tied down. We have all heard pious clergymen joke on 
religious matters and make racy references to the Deity, and the 
free language of the popular revivalist does not necessarily 
mean that he is impious and insincere. As Taine goes on to 
say, Luther himself shocks us by his " rude words, the bursts of 
laughter which shook his mighty paunch, his workaday rages, 
his plain and free speaking, the audacious familiarity with 
which he treats Christ and the Deity ". 2 

Lucretius maintained that religion is the offspring of fear: 
in a sense, that is probably true, but it is equally true that 
religion tends to eliminate the fear which gave it birth. 
G. Lowes Dickinson, 3 speaking of the Greek religion particu- 
larly, remarks that religion tends to put a man into harmony 
with the world about him and at ease with the invisible powers. 
Fowler * points out that the Romans attained the pax deorum 
by their characteristic conception of religion as a Rechts- 
verkehr between God and man. Religion finds ways to placate 
the unseen powers, and, at the very worst gives man something 
to occupy his attention in seasons of stress, — some ritual act 
to perform, so that he need not stand in helpless inaction and 
despair. Then, too, he tends to relegate harmful powers to 
demons, while he considers the gods bright and glorious forms, 
which attract his imagination and receive from him a periodic 
worship, but are incapable of doing him any harm. But he jests 
at what he no longer fears, and the jesting implies no dis- 
respect. Wundt thinks that the earliest of all changes of motif, 
one found everywhere and antedating the origin of the drama 
proper, is the transition from the serious to the burlesque, 5 due, 

1 History of English Literature, translated by Van Laun, I, 467. 
•ibid. 'The Greek View of Life, 2-9. 

* The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 169 f . 
°op. cit. I, 511. cf. Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft XI, 222. 
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partly at least, to the contrast demanded by the tension of feel- 
ing which the serious act of worship has awakened. The 
primitive beast-tale passes from a serious account of some 
animal that is deemed the ancestor or helper of the clan and 
becomes a jest tale, 1 depicting the animal in some comic guise 
or situation or act, like those of Brer Rabbit in the Uncle Remus 
stories. Whatever its psychological origin, a tendency to the 
comic is characteristic of the earlier stages of mythology and 
perhaps runs through all the history of religion. 

In the welter of recent polemic regarding the origin of drama, 
it is dangerous to speak with too much assurance, but it does 
seem fairly clear that both tragedy and comedy go back to the 
dance, which anthropological investigation has shown to be an 
extremely important element in primitive religion. It is often 
stated that the dancer impersonates demon or animal by bearing 
its likeness or wearing its mask. Probably, however, it is not 
mere impersonation but the man who wears the demon's mask 
is for the time being that demon's self 2 and possesses its 
powers so that he can make rain, cause the crops to grow, and 
otherwise influence the course of nature. The dance is a piece 
of imitative magic, the dancer imitates the supposed acts of the 
demon in order to perform its supposed functions. This im- 
mediate imitation of the doings of demons, and, later, of 
divinities, Wundt calls the ' mythological mime ', s the first step 
toward drama. He traces it through the ' religious mime ', 
where not only impersonal demons but more personal deities 
are imitated and not only isolated events but a life history, say 
of a year demon, is portrayed. 4 The mime of a god's life and 
sorrows was already on the verge of tragedy 5 and in Greece 
the transition from the mythological to the religious mime 
seems to have been made in the mysteries, 6 which were origin- 
ally closely connected with magic but almost certainly became 
a portrayal of the sorrows, death, and ultimate triumph over 
death of the deity which was developing from the year demon. 

Now it is precisely in this solemn type of cult act that we 
find distinct elements of burlesque and comedy. These come 
with the inevitable weakening of the magical idea, the rise of 

1 Wundt, op. cit. Ill, 129. 

2 Wundt, op. cit. I, 413. * op. cit. I, 469. 
4 op. cit. I, 477. * op. cit. I, 472. * op. cit. I, 476. 
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the doubt whether man after all is actually influencing the 
course of the seasons, carrying out Winter, bringing in Sum- 
mer. The ridicule early takes the form of burlesquing sacred 
beasts. The monuments of early Mycenean worship show com- 
posite figures which have been thought to represent worshipers 
more or less fully disguised as beasts, — and such masquerades 
are common enough in primitive cult. Usually the disguise 
is a mere mask, worn to strengthen the suggestion that the 
worshiper is the actual embodiment of the beast ancestor or 
protector or demon. It was not worn for comic effect and 
would produce no such comic impression as a modern beast 
mask does. But suppose, with the weakening belief in the 
magical efficacy of the rite, you leave off the mask. You have 
broken the illusion, and to do that is one of the recognized 
means of producing comic effect. 1 At once a comic contrast is 
felt between the object imitated and the all too obvious human 
who is doing the imitating. Now, as Wundt points out, 2 the 
absence of mask is characteristic of the burlesque mime, which 
is perhaps the next step toward the development of comedy and 
certainly influenced comedy very greatly. Comedy itself 
Wundt derives, however, not directly from the burlesque mime, 
whose direct descendant is rather the puppet show of the 
wandering players, but from the religious mime from which 
tragedy only later developed. 3 

Comedy, then, is the earlier of the two to come into being 
and some intellectually well-endowed peoples never get beyond 
it in the development of the dramatic art. 4 Of the two, comedy 
remained the longer true to its religious origin, in at least one 
respect. Both began with characters divine or demonic. 
Tragedy, as it introduced human figures upon the stage, bowed 
out the gods or reduced them to occasional appearances from 
the machine, or relegated them to a prologue. The satyr play 
with which each tragic trilogy closed, not only retained the old 
beast dance in the chorus of bestial satyrs, which were pro- 
tected from humanization perhaps by the never-failing comedy 
of their half-goat forms, 5 but showed its conservatism by 

1 Pascal, Dioniso, VII f . 

*op. cit. I, 482 and 512. 

* op. cit. I, 511. 

'Wundt, op. cit. 517. 'Wundt, op. cit. II, 286. 
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introducing divine or heroic characters, and, apparently, with 
a touch of burlesque. Comedy retained the gods longer, partly 
because there was no satyr play to which they could be rele- 
gated, and, of course, represented them in comic and burlesque 
guise. 

It seems to me, then, quite futile to inquire why Aristophanes 
or any other individual burlesqued the gods. Burlesque was 
not a trait of any individual poet, but of an institution and 
had its roots in the very nature of the human mind. In their 
art forms, the Athenians tempered progress and innovation 
with a rather severe conservatism, as the curious, almost 
anomalous retention of the satyr play testifies. At the close 
of his stormy and embittered career, Euripides wrote his 
Bacchae, a play cast in the old broken mould of the life and 
death of the year demon, thus practically reverting to the 
framework of the religious mime. And so, while granting 
much to those who maintain that burlesque of the gods was 
tolerated because of the license of the comic festival, I incline 
to think we should go further and recognize that in adhering 
or reverting to an old principle consecrated by immemorial 
ritual this Athenian of the Athenians needed no toleration as 
one who had perpetrated some new or unheard of thing, but 
might fairly have boasted that he was true to his colors as a 
conservative in politics, art, and religion. 

Joseph William Hewitt. 

Weslbvam UnivnsriY. 



